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'American <Sci)ool 
of Classical Stuliies 
at ati)ens 

NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ASCLEPIEUM AT 

ATHENS 



In February, 1906, while I was examining the walls of the 
Asclepieum on the south side of the Acropolis at Athens with 
Professor Dorpfeld, we noticed some letters on the end of a 
piece of marble built into a low mediaeval wall. - This wall lies 
directly south of the temple of Asclepius and forms the northern 
side of a small fountain which stood there in mediaeval times. 
The stone was at the eastern end of the wall. So few of the 
letters were visible that nothing could be made of the inscrip- 
tion while the stone was still in position, but as Professor Dorp- 
feld with his usual courtesy withdrew any claim he might have 
to the discovery, I made application to the authorities and was 
granted permission to remove the stone. It proved to have on 
it four inscriptions, three on one side and one on the other, all 
clearly cut and perfectly legible. All were more or less broken, 
but fortunately in such a way that three of them can be restored 
with certainty and the fourth with a high degree of probability. 
The stone had originally stood upright and supported a votive 
offering in honor of Asclepius, as appears from the inscriptions 
on one side, but there is no indication of what that offering was. 
At a later time a moulding was cut lengthwise upon the other side 
and the stone used to form part of the pedestal which supported 
the statue of a certain Menander. It is now lying in the pre- 
cinct of Asclepius near the piece of wall in which it was found. 

The stone is of Pentelic marble 72.7 cm. long, 17 cm. wide, 

except where the edge is broken away, and 16.6 cm. thick. On 

the flat side are three inscriptions, one below the other, running 

across the stone, but in the middle there is a cutting which 

seems to have been made for the insertion of a clamp probably 

at the time when the moulding was cut upon the reverse side.^ 

1 This cutting is 37 cm. from the top of the stone, 34 cm. from the bottom, 

7.8 cm. from one side, and 5 cm. from the other. It is 7.9 cm. long, 3.5 cm. 
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The second inscription (Fig. 1) is evidently the oldest on 
the stone. It reads : 

KjaXXtas 
KjaXXtov 

Callias son of Oallias of Euonymon dedicated (this offering} to 
Aselepius, The letters are those of the Ionic alphabet as it 
appears at Athens in the second half of the fourth century. 




Figure 1. — Inscription from the Asclepieum. 

They are regular in shape, clearly cut with a slight thickening 
at the ends of the strokes where the apices later appear, and 
show very little difference in height, varying only from 1.1 cm. 
to 1.2 cm. They were filled with stucco at the time the stone 
was found, but showed no trace of color. Upon epigraphical 
grounds the date of this inscription may be placed in the second 
half of the fourth century B.C. Nothing definite is known of 

wide at its widest part, and has the shape of two small rectangles connected by 
a narrow har. 
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this Callias. In the archonship of Glaucippus, 410 B.C., a 
Callias of the deme of Euonymon was 'EWrjvorafjbia^^^ and he 
may well have been a member of the same family, perhaps the 
grandfather of this man, but nothing more is known of him. 
The name Callias was, of course, common at Athens, and there 
is mention in inscriptions of two other men called Callias son 
of Callias,^ but there is nothing to connect either of them with 
the man mentioned here. The inscription unfortunately does 
not help to locate the deme Euonymon, the site of which is 
still doubtful. 

In the course of time the offering of Callias disappeared, 
and in the next century the letters were filled with stucco so 
tha-t no trace of them was visible, and then two new inscrip- 
tions were cut upon the stone and it was made to serve as 
the base for another offering. These new inscriptions are the 
first and third on the stone. The first (Fig. 2) reads : 






*A^7roXX6S(opo<s 

*A^pL(TTOfX€VOVS 
2] VTraXl^TTLOS 

Av](TavSpLSrjs 
A^vaavLOv 




Mm i : 










d]ve^C(rai 



Figure 2. — Inscription from the 

asclepieum. 
1 C.I.A. I, 188. 2 cf. CJ.A. IV, App. 66 ; and C.LA. IV, 1661 c. 
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Apollodorus son of Aristomenes of Sypalettus (^and^ Lysandrides 
son of Lysanias of Peleces dedicated (this offering^ to Aselepius. 
There can be no question as to the certainty of the restorations 
proposed. At the end of the first line the iota is broken off, 
but a trace of it is still visible. The letters vary in size. The 
is 1 cm. high ; the others vary from 1.8 cm. to 2.2 cm. They 
are typical letters of the third century B.C. 

There is no other mention of Apollodorus son of Aristomenes 
so far as known, although the name Apollodorus is a common 
one. In the archonship of Eupolemus, 185 B.C., a certain Apol- 
lodorus was Ta/jiLa<; tmp irpyrdvecov^ and in the list of prytanes 
occurs the name \^Ap^L(TTo^€v\rj<;'\^^ but this is probably merely 
a coincidence. Again, in the archonship of Nicocrates, 333 B.C., 
there is reference to Antidotus son of Apollodorus of Sypalettus. 
Here there does seem to be some connection, as both men come 
from the same deme, but what the relationship was can only be 
conjectured. 

In regard to Lysandrides the case is somewhat different, for 
although he is not mentioned elsewhere, there are two other 
references to his father. In 0,1. A. II, 316, there is recorded a 
decree passed in the archonship of Nicias, 281 B.C., in which it 
is proposed to praise and to crown with a golden crown the 
ephehi for their conduct while the city was engaged in war dur- 
ing the archonship of Menecles, 282 B.C. In the list of ephehi 
which follows the decree there occurs (11. 53, 54) the following : 

A vera vta9 A vera vS \_p thov] . 

Lysanias the father was, therefore, ephebus in 282 B.C., which 
means that he was born about 300 B.C. Our inscription, then, 
must date considerably after 282 B.C., for Lysanias must be- 
come old enough to marry and his son must grow to manhood. 
This could hardly take less than forty years, so that our inscrip- 
tion cannot be safely dated earlier than 240 B.C. 

Lysanias is also mentioned in CI. A. II, 1040, where we find 
in a list of names : 

Avaavca [s A] v [era vS/) i8ov] 
1 a LA. IT, 440. 
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Our inscription makes possible the restoration of the father's 
name AvcravBplBrjf; in each of these inscriptions. According to 
SundwalP a Lysanias of Melete was priest of Asclepius in 
257 B.C., but he is not likely to have been the same as Lysanias 
of Peleces. 

The site of neither of the demes mentioned in the inscription 
is known. Each is classed as Landtrittys by Pauly-Wissowa,^ 
but that is about all that can be said of them. It has been 
suggested ^ that Sypalettus was the modern Sepolia. 

The third inscription (Fig. 3), which is the shortest, is in 
some respects the most interesting. It reads : 

Figure 3. — Inscription from the 
asclepieum. 

In the priesthood of Philius of Phalerum. The letters vary from 
1.3 cm. to 1.8 cm. in height and resemble those of the inscrip- 
tion just discussed. This inscription, then, gives the date when 
ApoUodorus and Lysandrides made their offering to Asclepius. 
For it certainly is not contemporary with the Callias inscription, 
and it is not at all likely that it was added at a subsequent 
time. The restoration cannot be regarded as absolutely certain, 
but is, at least, very probable. The break in the stone comes 
across the first E in lepeim ; and at the beginning of the second 
line the Y is placed below the space between the E and the P. 
<l>IAIO would, therefore, just fill up the vacant space. Philius 
of Phalerum is known as a priest of Asclepius from another 

^ Epigraphische Beitrdge zur Geschichte Athens, p. 78. 

2 Meal-EncyclopMie, II, p. 2214 ; cf . Loper, Ath. Mitth. XVII, pp. 411 and 
383 ff. 

3 P. Kastromenos, Die Demen von Attica^ p. 99. 

4 Or iwl Upelws ; cf. C.LA. II, 1491. 
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inscription (^O.I.A. II, 1505) preserved in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens.^ It reads : 

[^jtX[t']crTi7 ['Ajcr/cXiyTTtoJ 

An examination of this stone revealed the fact that the letters 
correspond very closely with those of our inscription. In fact, 
the resemblance is so strong that we must conclude that both 
inscriptions were carved by the same man. If my restoration 
is accepted, we have an approximate date for Philius. 

If it is true, as it seems to be, that the priests of Asclepius 
were chosen each year in regular rotation from the different 
tribes, the names of these priests furnish a system of chronology 
for dating historical events, and it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the year in which each priest served should be 
definitely ascertained. J. Sundwall,^ arguing upon epigraphical 
grounds, makes Philius priest in the year 211-10 B.C. The 
deme of Phalerum belonged to the tribe Aeantis and a priest 
from that tribe would have been in office in the years 236-5 and 
224-3, as well as in 211-10 B.C. The priest is not known for 
any of these years. We have already shown reasons for dating 
our inscription after 240 B.C. Philius must, therefore, be 
dated in one of these years. The date suggested by Sundwall 
is possible, but the year 224-23 B.C. is perhaps more probable. 
Lysandrides would probably have been about fifty years old at 
that time.^ 

In this inscription attention might be called to the spelling 
lepeCax; instead of lepem. The form in ec occurs elsewhere, 
especially in inscriptions of the fourth and third centuries B.c.^ 

The fourth inscription is cut lengthwise on the opposite side 
of the stone in letters 3.5 cm. high, with the exception of 0, 
which is 3 cm. high. A moulding, an outline of which is given 

1 1 am indebted to Professor Leonardos, Curator of the Epigraphical Museum, 
for a squeeze of this inscription. 

2 Op, cit, pp. 75 ff . 

3 I regret that I have been unable to see W. S. Ferguson's The Priests of 
Asklepios, but I understand that the edition printed was almost entirely destroyed 
in the San Francisco fire. 

4 Cf . Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, 3d ed., pp. 45 f.; 
also C.LA. II, 766, 18. 
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in Figure 4, runs the length of the stone. The inscription 
(Fig. 5) reads: 

o 8^/a]o? Tct^avTO? rov $€- 

ov MjevavSpaj AciTOvpyw. 

The people, at the command of the god^ to Menander, public servant. 
The restoration must be regarded as certain. In later times, 
then, the stone had formed part 
of the pedestal which supported 
a statue set up in honor of a 
man named Menander. The 
letters are regularly cut and 
such as are found in inscriptions 
of the middle of the first cen- 
tury A.D.^ The only peculiarity 
to be noted is that the I of 
MENANAPfll was omitted, evi- 
dently by accident, when the 
inscription was cut and after- 
wards inserted. When the stone 
was found, traces of red paint 
could be seen on the E, 0, and ^ 
of rafai^TO?, and on the T of rov. At the ends, along the upper 
moulding, were also traces of green paint. At the left end 
this runs down between the second and third letters preserved 
in the first line, and across the first and second in the line below. 
It is not easy to determine who this Menander was. The 
solution of the problem must depend largely upon the interpre- 



1.5 cm. 



5.7 cm. 



.3 cm. 



6.7 cm. 



2.4 cm. 



Figure 4. — Profile of 
Moulding. 




Figure 5. — Inscription from the Asclepieum. 

tation given to the words, rd^avro^ rov deov. At first sight one 
would naturally refer them to the Delphic oracle, and such an 
interpretation would fit in well with the fact that the statue 
1 Cf., for example, C.I.A, III, 1, 456; Loewy, Insch. Gr. BiMhauer^ p. 231. 
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was erected by the people. In that case it would be necessary 
to suppose that the Menander thus honored was a man well 
known in Greece ; but such an interpretation meets with a 
difficulty in Xetrovpyo^. This word, which is not found in any 
Attic writer, is rare even in inscriptions, and seems to mean in 
late Greek times a public servant or one who performed some 
service for a god. That an Athenian in this station in life 
should be honored with a public statue by command of Apollo 
at Delphi is hard to imagine. Therefore either Xeirovpyo^ must 
have another meaning, or a new explanation must be sought for 
rd^avTo^ rov deov ; and as there is not sufficient evidence to 
establish the former alternative, we must turn to the latter for 
our solution. 

In CI. A. II, 1491 we find, ^Ao-fcXrjTrtq) 'FoBtj Trpoo-rd^avro^ 
Tov 6eov, 'EttI Upeco^ 'OXv/ulttlxov KvSa07jvac6Q)^. In other 
words, Asclepius orders Rhode, probably by means of a dream, 
to make some unnamed offering to him. In this place 6eov 
must refer to Asclepius, and here, I think, we have a hint as to 
the true interpretation of our inscription. The ^eo? referred to 
would then be Asclepius, and this would suit Xeirovpyo^ very 
well. That is, we imagine that Menander was an attendant in 
the precinct of Asclepius, who had perhaps held his office for 
many years and performed many services for the patients who 
frequented the temple, and that finally the people at the com- 
mand of the god honored him with a statue. The fact that the 
statue was erected by popular vote need not be a difficulty, for 
if some influential citizen while sleeping in the holy precinct of 
Asclepius dreamed that the god ordered the people to erect the 
statue, the people might easily be persuaded to vote to do so. 

Nothing further is known of this Menander ; but from the 
place where the stone was found it seems likely that the statue 
was set up within the precinct of Asclepius close to the way 
leading up to the theatre. 

William N. Bates. 



